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THE  FORGOTTEN  WAR  REMEMBERED 

Congress  Confronts  Continuing  Violence  in  El  Salvador 


The  electoral  defeat  of  the  Christian  Democratic  party  by  the 
right-of-center  National  Republican  Alliance  (ARENA)  in  the  re¬ 
cent  March  19  presidential  elections  has  forced  Congress  to  face 
the  fact  that  U.S.  policy  has  failed  to  meet  any  of  its  objectives  in 
El  Salvador.  Despite  massive  amounts  of  U.S.  economic  and 
military  aid,  the  Salvadoran  economy  has  stagnated  and  the  civil 
war  has  reached  a  deadly  stalemate. 

Since  the  election  in  1984  of  Christian  Democrat  Jos6  Napoleon 
Duarte,  who  was  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States,  Con¬ 
gress  has  declined  to  subject  the  ongoing  civil  war  in  El  Salvador 
to  close  scrutiny.  The  rosy  glow  of  bipartisan  support  for  democ¬ 
racy  allowed  the  Reagan  administration  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
on  imposing  a  military  solution  on  that  country.  Thus,  violent 
suppression  of  civic,  church,  labor,  and  student  organizations 
continued,  although  the  number  of  killings  decreased  during  the 
mid-1980s.  The  result  has  been  more  than  70,000  deaths  in  nine 
years  of  debilitating  civil  strife. 

ARENA  Election  Victory 

Although  President-elect  Alfredo  Cristiani  is  often  described  as 
a  moderate,  most  observers  believe  that  the  power  behind  the 
ARENA  throne  is  Roberto  D'Aubisson,  a  right-wing  businessman 
whom  many  have  identified  as  a  leader  of  death-squad  activities 
in  the  early  1980s.  For  this  reason.  Rep.  Gerry  Studds  MA  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  "ARENA  victory  would  reduce,  if  not  eliminate, 
the  prospects  for  further  progress  toward  reforming  the  military, 
increasing  respect  for  human  rights,  building  a  workable  judicial 
system  or  opening  the  door  of  economic  opportunity  to  the 
poor,  who  make  up  the  vast  majority  of  the  Salvadoran  popula¬ 
tion." 

I  Many  other  members  of  Congress  share  the  opinion  of  Rep. 
Dana  Rohrabacher  CA:  "We  [the  United  States]  must  give  them 
I  [ARENA]  a  chance  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  serious  about 
■  peace  and  democracy,"  because  they  were  chosen  in  "free  and 
fair  elections."  But  it  is  difficult  to  judge  the  fairness  of  elections 
in  a  country  that  has  been  traumatized  by  political  violence  for 
more  than  a  decade.  The  overriding  fact  is  that  the  most  powerful 
group  in  El  Salvador,  the  armed  forces,  operates  independently  of  the 
democratic  process.  Because  the  survival  of  the  civilian  govern¬ 
ment  is  dependent  upon  the  suppression  of  popular  opposition, 
the  actions  of  the  government  are  limited  and  controlled  by  the 
military,  which  has  consistently  rejected  a  negotiated  peace  with 
the  Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN). 

So  far,  efforts  to  break  the  military  stalemate  have  failed.  The 
September  1988  "National  Debate,"  organized  by  the  Catholic 


church  in  El  Salvador,  revealed  widespread  support  for  a  negoti¬ 
ated  political  settlement  to  the  war.  Such  a  settlement  was  advo¬ 
cated  In  the  election  campaign  by  the  Democratic  Convergence, 
a  coalition  of  left-of-center  parties  led  by  Guillermo  Ungo  and 
Ruben  Zamora  (long-time  opposition  leaders  and  members  of 
the  political  wing  of  the  FMLN).  Just  prior  to  the  March  elections, 
progress  toward  this  goal  seemed  within  reach  when  the  FMLN 
offered  to  participate  in  the  national  elections  for  the  first  time 
ever.  In  return,  the  rebels  requested  security  guarantees  and 
postponement  of  the  elections  for  six  months.  Even  the  U.S. 
State  Department  termed  the  proposal  "worthy  of  serious  and 
substantive  consideration,"  but  the  ensuing  talks  between  the 
political  parties  and  rebel  leaders  failed  to  achieve  a  compromise. 

^^Bankrolling  Failure^' 

Since  1980,  the  United  States  has  underwritten  the  counter¬ 
insurgency  effort  against  the  FMLN  with  a  total  of  more  than  $3.5 
billion  in  direct  bilateral  assistance  (see  table).  During  this  peri¬ 
od,  El  Salvador  received  more  U.S.  aid  than  any  other  Latin 
American  country.  In  1987,  total  U.S.  assistance  ($608  million, 
including  more  than  $100  million  sent  for  earthquake  relief) 
actually  exceeded  El  Salvador's  own  federal  budget  ($582 
million). 

(Cont.  on  p.  2) 

U.S.  Security  and  Development  Aid  to 
El  Salvador 

(millions  of  dollars) 


80  81  82  83  84  85  86  87  88  89*  90t 

•  Estimated  tRequested 

mi  includes  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  and  military  aid 
^^3  includes  development  aid  and  P.L.  480  food  assistance 
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INDIAN  RELIGIOUS  ISSUES:  The  Time  Has  Come 


(Cont.  from  p.  1} 

According  to  a  congressional  study  en¬ 
titled  "Bankrolling  Failure,"  since  1985 
70%  of  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  has  been  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  support  the  war 
effort.  As  a  result  of  the  dominance  of  the 
war  effort,  only  a  small  portion  of  U.S.  aid 
goes  to  address  the  endemic  poverty  and 
injustice  which  are  the  root  causes  of  the 
war. 


"We  have  spent  over  $3  billion  in  El 
Salvador,  and  what  do  we  have  to  show 
besides  a  fragile  election?  Just  death, 
corruption,  and  human  misery." 

— Rep.  Bill  Richardson  NM 


Current  Legislation 

FCNL  advocates  an  end  to  all  war- 
related  aid  to  El  Salvador,  including  eco¬ 
nomic  security  assistance  which  supports 
the  war  effort.  H.J.  Res.  54,  introduced  by 
Rep.  Kastenmeier  Wl,  would  prohibit 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Its  passage  is 
desirable  but  unlikely  in  the  current  Con¬ 
gress. 

In  the  meantime,  we  support  limita¬ 
tions  such  as  those  proposed  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  FY90/91 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  It  would 
release  military  aid  in  six-month  in¬ 
stallments  if  the  President  certifies  that 
progress  has  been  made  toward  negotiat¬ 
ing  an  end  to  the  war  and  improving  the 
human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador. 
Other  restrictions  are  also  included  in  the 
bill. 

Similar  legislation  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Mark  Hatfield  OR  and  Tom  Harkin  lA 
(S.  642)  would  withhold  50%  of  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  aid  in  FY90  pending  a  review  after  the 
first  six  months.  The  Hatfield-Harkin  bill 
also  directs  that  50%  of  Economic  Sup¬ 
port  Funds  must  be  used  for  real  develop¬ 
ment  projects  for  the  poor.  FCNL  views 
inclusion  of  these  measures  as  the  mini¬ 
mum  limitations  that  should  be  imposed 
on  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

As  the  chief  supplier  of  the  Salvadoran 
military,  the  United  States  exercises  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  on  progress  toward  real  reform. 
Continuing  military  aid  permits  the  civil 
war  and  associated  human  rights  abuses 
to  continue.  As  Rep.  Studds  put  it,  "For 
eight  years,  we  have  insisted  that  prog¬ 
ress  on  judicial  reform  would  affect  our 
decisions  on  military  aid.  For  eight  years, 
the  military  has  called  our  bluff.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  call  theirs." 


Unlike  most  American  citizens,  Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people  do 
not  take  for  granted  one  particular  con¬ 
stitutional  right:  freedom  of  religious  be¬ 
lief.  Native  Americans  in  one  western 
state  have  been  told  by  a  federal  land 
management  agency  that  during  their 
summer  ceremonies,  traditional 
religious  practitioners  will  have  access  to 
their  sacred  area  only  between  the  "off" 
hours  of  6:00  p.m.  and  9:00  a.m.,  so  that 
the  ceremonies  do  not  interrupt  the  flow 
of  tourists. 

In  late  1987,  grave  robbers  in  Kentucky 
dug  up  an  estimated  650  burial  sites, 
strewing  the  ground  with  skeletal  re¬ 
mains  laid  to  rest  centuries  ago,  and  cart¬ 
ing  off  grave  goods.  Such  activity  reveals 
a  total  absence  of  respect  for  Indian  sen¬ 
sitivities  and  religious  belief.  It  is  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  current  law  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prosecute  the  ten  offenders. 

FCNL  is  pleased  to  see  several  meas¬ 
ures  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  deal  with  protection  of 
burial  sites,  reburial  of  skeletal  remains, 
return  of  remains  and  sacred  objects,  and 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  "Amer¬ 
ican  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act." 
While  the  last  Congress  saw  action  on 
these  issues  only  in  the  Senate,  action 
this  year  has  occurred  only  in  the  House, 
though  Senate  action  is  anticipated. 


Reburial 

The  "Indian  Remains  Reburial  Act,"  H.R. 
1124,  was  introduced  on  February  27  by 
Rep.  Dorgan  ND.  This  bill  would  allow  for 
a  two-year  study  of  historical  (post-1500 
A.D.)  Indian  skeletal  remains  by  the 
Smithsonian  institution,  after  which  time 
they  would  be  returned  for  reburial  to  the 
tribe  or  Native  Hawaiian  group  from 
which  they  originated. 

On  March  14,  Rep.  Bennett  FL  in¬ 
troduced  H.R.  1381 ,  the  "Native  American 
Burial  Site  Preservation  Act,"  which  would 
set  civil  penalties  for  the  excavation  of  an 
Indian  burial  site  or  removal  of  grave 
goods,  unless  exempt  under  state  law. 

The  most  comprehensive  measure  to 
date  is  H.R.  1646,  the  "Native  American 
Crave  and  Burial  Protection  Act,"  in¬ 
troduced  on  March  23  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior,  Rep. 


Udall  AZ.  H.R.  1646  would  provide  a 
mechanism  to  accomplish  the  return  of 
Indian  skeletal  remains  that  are  currently 
stored  in  museums  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  provide  that  remains  dis¬ 
interred  in  the  future  will  be  disposed  of 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  Indian  tribe  or  Native  community, 
and  clarify  tribal  ownership  of  grave 
goods  and  sacred  objects  found  on  pub¬ 
lic  and  Indian  lands.  The  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  may  hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  1646 
before  summer. 

Given  the  legislative  handles  before 
Congress  on  the  issue  of  "reburial,"  and 
the  general  public's  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  through  articles 
appearing  in  highly  visible  periodicals, 
FCNL  is  hopeful  that  this  is  an  issue 
whose  time  has  come. 

Indian  Religious  Freedom 
Amendments 

On  March  21,  Rep.  Udall  introduced 
amendments  to  the  "American  Indian 
Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978,"  H.R. 
1546.  This  bill  would  provide  that  federal 
lands  historically  used  by  or  necessary  to 
a  traditional  Indian  religion  could  not  be 
managed  in  a  way  that  would  "undermine 
or  frustrate"  Indian  religious  practices. 
Rep.  Udall  described  the  purpose  of  H.R. 
1546  as  giving  "American  Indians  a  fight¬ 
ing  chance  to  alter  management  of  Feder¬ 
al  lands  which  poses  a  substantial  and 
realistic  threat  to  the  continuing  practice 
of  their  religion."  It  would  allow  a  tribe  to 
challenge  a  federal  agency's  land  man¬ 
agement  action  in  federal  court.  If  the 
government  agency  could  prove  it  has  a 
"compelling  interest"  in  that  manage¬ 
ment  plan,  it  would  have  to  select  a 
course  of  action  which  would  be  the  least 
intrusive  on  Indian  religious  practices. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  representative  to 
co-sponsor  these  bills,  which  address 
issues  fundamental  to  Native  American 
beliefs  and  traditions — respect  for  the 
dead,  protection  of  burial  sites,  return  of 
ceremonial  items  for  their  use  in  tribal 
society,  and  access  to  traditional  sites. 
There  is  a  moral  obligation  to  address 
these  issues  as  a  matter  of  respect  for 
American  Indian,  Alaska  Native,  and  Na¬ 
tive  Hawaiian  peoples,  and  to  insure  that 
they  fully  enjoy  religious  and  cultural 
freedom. 
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U.S.  EXPLORES  FCNL  PROPOSALS  TO  USE  FOREIGN 
AID  TO  ALLEVIATE  POVERTY 


You  would  think  that  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  would  care  at  least  as  much  about 
the  social  impact  of  its  foreign  aid  as 
about  the  environmental  impact.  Yet  the 
U.S.  performs  environmental — not 
social— impact  assessments  for  projects 
it  funds  in  poor  countries.  Neither  en¬ 
vironmental  nor  social  impact  assess¬ 
ments  are  performed  for  projects  funded 
through  multilateral  development  banks, 
such  as  the  World  Bank,  to  which  the  U.S. 
contributes.  FCNL  believes  we  have  the 
right  to  know  how  our  taxpayer  dollars 
affect  people  and  the  environment.  For 
that  matter,  the  issues  of  poverty  and  the 
environment  are  intimately  connected. 
Degrading  the  environment  is  one  cause 
of  poverty  and  poverty  is  a  cause  of  de¬ 
gradation. 


FCNL  proposes  that  poverty  impact 
statements  accompany  every  loan  or 
grant  to  poor  countries  from  the  U.S.  or 
from  multilateral  development  banks 
(MDBs)  to  which  the  U.S.  contributes. 


We  Need  "Economics  As  If  People  Mat¬ 
tered."  As  it  stands  now,  representatives 
of  each  poor  country  sit  down  with  their 
aid  donors  (such  as  the  U.S.  or  an  inter¬ 
national  lending  institution)  for  a  "policy 
dialogue."  The  dialogue  may  deal  with 
the  micro-  and  macro-economic  meas¬ 
ures  a  country  is  willing  to  undertake  in 
pursuit  of  economic  growth.  Or,  the  dia¬ 
logue  may  assess  the  feasibility  (eco¬ 
nomic,  technical,  and  administrative)  of  a 
particular  project.  Increasingly,  the  en¬ 
vironmental  effects  of  a  project  are  con¬ 
sidered.  Poverty  is  clearly  the  "caboose" 
in  terms  of  priorities.  At  one  time,  plan¬ 
ners  assumed  that  growth  and  prosperity 
from  development  would  soon  "trickle 
down"  to  the  poor.  They  have  been  prov¬ 
en  wrong. 


Growth  is  elusive  and,  as  a  rule,  the  rich 
get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 


In  Latin  America,  the  standard  of  living 
has  dropped  to  levels  prevailing  a  decade 
ago.  Africa  has  lost  two  decades.  The  dis¬ 
parity  in  income  between  rich  and  poor  is 
a  problem  with' moral,  economic  and 
political  dimensions. 


The  Stakes:  Human  Dignity,  Economic 
Stability,  and  Democracy.  The  disparity 
between  rich  and  poor  is  a  moral  issue 
because  the  lives,  welfare,  and  hopes  of 
vast  portions  of  the  world's  population 
are  being  sacrificed.  It  is  economic  for 
several  reasons.  First,  without  healthy, 
productive  people  ("human  capital,"  as 
the  economists  call  it)  economies  are 
handicapped.  Second,  the  poor  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  rebel  against  economic  reform 
processes  if  the  reformers  expect  them  to 
pay  an  unduly  heavy  share  of  the  burden 
of  reforms.  Finally,  narrowly-based 
growth,  which  marginalizes  large  sectors 
of  society,  is  bound  to  be  fragile,  short¬ 
lived,  and  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  world  economy.  Politically,  reforms 
will  fail  because  governments  tend  to  be 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  until  political 
calamity  occurs.  Calamity  can  lead,  and 
often  has,  to  military  take-overs. 

How  Does  the  FCNL  Proposal  Work? 
First,  each  country  that  receives  aid 
would  design  and  implement  a  program 
to  alleviate  poverty.  The  program  would 
clearly  state  a  timetable  for  achieving 
goals,  such  as  improvements  in  infant 
mortality,  child  nutrition,  female  literacy, 
and  access  to  safe  water.  Policy  dialogues 
between  the  U.S.  and  poor  countries 
would  focus  not  only  on  economic  and 
environmental  plans,  but  also  on  plans  to 
alleviate  poverty.  Second,  a  major  crite¬ 
rion  for  allocation  of  scarce  aid  dollars 
would  be  the  "poverty  effort"  of  a  coun¬ 
try  (defined  as  the  extent  to  which  a  coun¬ 
try  is  redeploying  resources  to  meet  its 
poverty  alleviation  goals).  Finally,  the 
U.S.  would  work  with  other  countries  to 
develop  more  adequate  means  for 
measuring  the  well-being  of  the  poor 
than  those  that  currently  exist. 

FCNL  Has  Another  Proposal  Cooking.  To 
redouble  our  global  efforts  to  fight 
poverty  and  debt,  we  have  asked  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  direct  the 
Department  of  Treasury  to  collaborate 
with  anti-poverty  groups,  such  as  ours,  to 
develop  standards  to  evaluate  the  social 
impact  of  all  project  and  program  loans 
by  multilateral  development  banks.  We 
are  concerned  that  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
battle  against  debt,  poor  countries  will 
lose  the  war  against  poverty.  We  hope 
that  FCNL's  proposals  will  be  im¬ 
plemented  and  help  prevent  this  from 
happening. 


NICARAGUAN  CONTRA 
PACKAGE  VOTED 

On  April  13,  Congress  approved  a  $66 
million  contra  aid  package  with  bipartisan 
support  from  President  Bush  and  the 
congressional  leadership.  The  package, 
passed  by  a  vote  of  309-110  in  the  House 
and  89-9  in  the  Senate,  includes  $49.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  non-lethal  aid  for  the  contras 
through  March  31 , 1990.  It  also  authorizes 
up  to  $7.7  million  to  transport  the  aid  and 
$5  million  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment  (AID). 

President  Bush  has  pledged  that  none 
of  the  money  will  be  used  to  support 
"offensive  military  operations,"  and  a 
"gentleman's  agreement"  between  the 
Bush  administration  and  Congress  allows 
any  of  the  four  congressional  committees 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  aid  to  cut  it  off 
after  November  30. 

The  United  States  is  also  continuing  its 
economic  war  against  Nicaragua.  On 
April  20,  President  Bush  informed  Con¬ 
gress  of  his  intention  to  continue  the  eco¬ 
nomic  embargo  for  another  six  months 
beyond  May  1.  Because  of  the  terrible 
condition  of  Nicaragua's  economy,  even 
leaders  of  the  internal  political  opposi¬ 
tion  parties  oppose  continuation  of  the 
embargo,  which  has  cost  the  country  an 
estimated  $460  million  since  May  1985. 
Although  there  is  little  interest  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  ending  the  economic  sanctions, 
FCNL  continues  to  support  H.J.  Res.  54, 
introduced  by  Rep.  Weiss  NY,  which 
would  do  just  that. 

MILITARY  AID  TO  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

During  his  April  trip  to  Cuba,  Soviet 
President  Mikhail  Gorbachev  called 
for  an  end  to  all  outside  military  aid  to 
Latin  America.  This  was  in  response  to 
a  U.S.  call  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  cut 
off  its  military  aid  to  Nicaragua.  The 
United  States,  however,  rejected  "the 
idea  of  equivalence  between  legiti¬ 
mate  U.S.  interests  and  the  Soviet 
presence  in  Central  America." 

The  United  States  should  in¬ 
vestigate  Gorbachev's  proposal  as  a 
means  of  reducing  superpower  con¬ 
flict  worldwide.  An  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  end  military  aid  to  Central 
America  and/or  to  other  areas  of  the 
world  would  help  to  reduce  world 
arms  shipments  and  cool  off  regional 
hotspots. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY— A  NATIONAL  SAVINGS  PLAN? 


Due  to  recent  increases  in  payroll  taxes,  the  Social  Security 
trust  fund  is  now  building  up  a  substantial  reserve  fund.  This 
year,  the  reserve  will  total  $56  billion.  By  2030,  when  a  generation 
of  "baby  boomers"  will  be  retiring,  the  reserve  will  peak  at  $2.6 
trillion  (in  1988  dollars). 

Where  does  this  money  go?  Social  Security  "surpluses"  are 
loaned  to  the  U.S.  T reasury  to  pay  for  current  requirements  of  the 
federal  government. 

Does  the  reserve  help  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit?  Only  by 
appearances.  Under  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Deficit 
Reduction  Act,  budget-writers  are  permitted  to  subtract  the 
amount  of  the  Social  Security  reserve  from  the  total  deficit.  Only 
the  remaining  figure,  the  "net"  deficit,  has  to  meet  deficit  reduc¬ 
tion  targets. 

How  can  the  Social  Security  reserve  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
system  so  that  it  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  "baby  boomers"  when 
they  begin  to  retire?  When  the  reserve  is  used  to  cover  a  portion  of 
the  deficit,  it  is  spent,  in  effect,  on  "current  consumption."  In¬ 


stead,  the  reserve  should  be  invested  specifically  in  those  por-  i 
tions  of  the  federal  budget  which  tend  to  increase  productivity —  f 

especially  for  future  generations.  Investments  in  repairing  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  in  strengthening  their 
abilities  to  contribute  to  a  healthy  society  will  bring  significant 
returns  in  future  generations.  Investments  in  the  country's  in¬ 
frastructure,  transportation,  and  communication  systems  will  im¬ 
prove  future  generations'  productivity.  These  investments  will  i 
build  a  strong  economy  that  can  easily  support  the  increased  | 
demands  of  a  large  and  growing  group  of  retirees. 

Can  this  be  done?  If  the  federal  government  were  to  reverse 
some  of  its  recent  fiscal  policies  (low  taxes  for  the  wealthy,  high 
spending  for  military),  the  budget  could  be  brought  into  balance. 

In  that  case,  the  reserve  could  be  used  to  retire  some  of  the 
federal  debt,  releasing  money  for  productive  private  and  public  | 
investment  in  economic  growth.  r. 

(For  further  information  and  FCNL's  analysis  of  bills  on  this  f 
subject,  request  document  number  C-923.) 


ECONOMIC  CONVERSION— A  TURN  TOWARD  SANITY 


Early  this  year,  Speaker  Jim  Wright  called  a  meeting  with  the 
authors  of  three  "economic  conversion"  bills — bills  that  would 
help  to  stabilize  and  re-orient  the  economies  of  military- 
dependent  parts  of  the  country  toward  civilian  production. 
Recognizing  that  the  1980s'  surge  in  military  spending  can  not 
continue  into  the  1990s,  Wright  and  other  Democratic  leaders 
announced  a  strong  interest  in  promoting  an  economic  conver¬ 
sion  bill  this  year.  At  Wright's  urging,  staff  members  representing 
the  three  authors — Reps.  Weiss  NY,  Cejdenson  CT  and  Mav- 
roules  MA — began  meeting  to  craft  a  single  bill  for  congressional 
action. 

FCNL  has  offered  strong  support  to  this  effort  and  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  three  bill  sponsors  to  go  forward  with  an  agreement. 
FCNL's  support  for  conversion  legislation  arises  not  only  from  a 
long-standing  commitment  to  end  the  arms  race,  but  also  from 
our  concern  for  the  human  cost  of  unstable  local  economies. 
Clearly,  fears  of  unemployment  continue  to  influence  members 
of  Congress  to  try  to  keep  military  bases  and  production  plants  in 
their  districts  and  to  resist  reductions  in  the  development  and 
procurement  of  weapons. 

We  believe  that  well-designed  economic  conversion  legisla¬ 
tion  could  enable  military-dependent  communities  to  build  a 
more  diversified  economy  and  could  offer  a  path  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery  for  many  depressed  areas  in  the  country. 

FCNL  has  offered  these  recommendations  to  the  sponsors  of 
the  economic  conversion  bills*: 

1.  Planning  for  Conversion.  The  products  and  marketing  skills  of 
military  contractors  are  logically  oriented  toward  one  major 
client — the  Pentagon.  Breaking  into  new  markets  with  new  prod¬ 
ucts  implies  a  change  not  only  in  materials,  manufacturing  proces¬ 
ses,  and  products,  but  also  in  market  strategies.  The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  should  provide  technical  assistance  and  financial  help 
with  the  planning  process,  including  consideration  of  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  markets.  Both  planning  and  implementation  phases 
should  begin  well  in  advance  of  a  crisis  precipitated  by  the  loss  of  a 
military  contract. 


2.  Community  Involvement.  Communities  surrounding  military- 
dependent  facilities  are  heavily  affected  when  the  facility  loses  (or 
is  not  awarded)  a  large  military  contract.  It  is  in  the  community's 
interest  to  plan  in  advance,  with  the  contractor,  for  deliberate  and 
gradual  conversion  to  civilian  production.  A  federal  economic 
conversion  program  should  offer  information  and  direct  planning 
grants  to  communities  undertaking  conversion  programs.  Eligibility 
for  technical  and  financial  assistance  should  be  broad  enough  to 
encompass  any  military-dependent  community. 

3.  Technical  Assistance.  The  economic  conversion  bill  should  offer 
technical  assistance  to  enable  contractor  firms  to  retrain  workers 
and  to  retool  for  new  ventures. 

4.  Financing  Conversion.  Attractive  financing,  perhaps  with  de¬ 
ferred  payments  or  subsidized  interest  rates,  would  offer  a  power¬ 
ful  incentive  to  military  production  firms  considering  conversion. 

A  model  for  this  kind  of  assistance  is  already  in  operation  under  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act. 

5.  Mandatory  or  Voluntary  Conversion?  One  legislative  approach  is 
to  require  all  military  contractors  of  a  given  size  to  participate  in  a 
conversion  planning  process.  This  approach  is  crisis-oriented;  it 
requires  conversion  to  non-military  production  upon  the  loss  of  a 
military  contract.  Another  approach,  which  FCNL  strongly  favors, 
enables  and  encourages  military  contractors  to  seek  more  stable 
products  and  more  diverse  clients,  in  a  long-term  planning  pro¬ 
cess. 

The  congressional  sponsors  have  made  considerable  progress 
toward  their  goal  of  crafting  a  single  bill.  Though  further  action 
on  the  bill  is  stalled  at  this  moment  (due  to  the  attention  de¬ 
manded  by  the  savings  and  loan  "bail-out"  legislation),  FCNL 
looks  forward  to  the  introduction  of  an  agreed-upon  bill  in  the 
near  future. 


*For  a  more  complete  explanation  of  these  recommendations, 
write  to  FCNL  for  G-921. 


S' 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  DEBATE  RAISES  BOTH  DREAMS  AND  NIGHTMARES 


National  service  is  a  very  broad  idea,  defined  in  one  helpful 
analysis  as  "any  federally  supported  program  in  which,  for  a 
period  of  time,  participants  sacrifice  some  degree  of  personal 
advancement,  income,  or  freedom  to  serve  a  public  interest."* 
This  broad  idea  is  being  made  to  carry  an  unwieldy  burden  of 
dreams.  Proponents  of  national  service  have  come  together  from 
many  different  perspectives,  carrying  a  wide  spectrum  of  hopes 
and  concerns.  They  seem  to  see  in  national  service  a  reflection  of 
the  dreams  they  bring  to  the  debate. 

Many  people  are  appalled  at  the  ethical  blessing  our  society 
seems  to  bestow  on  economic  greed.  Some  see  in  the  national 
service  ideal  a  refreshing  contrast — a  chance  to  convey  the 
importance  of  selflessness. 

Some  who  mourn  the  loss  of  government  support  for  crit¬ 
ical  human  and  environmental  programs  look  to  national  ser¬ 
vice  as  an  alternate  route  to  meeting  unmet  needs. 

Military  planners  in  Congress — including  Senator  Nunn  CA, 
who  is  sponsoring  one  of  the  major  national  service 
proposals — hope  that  a  general  societal  expectation  of  service 
will  attract  more  volunteers  for  military  service. 

Some  who  have  focused  particularly  on  the  problems  of 
chronically  unemployed  youth,  and  who  have  seen  the 
systematic  dismantling  of  job  programs,  see  a  possibility  of 
new  training  experiences  in  a  national  service  program. 

No  single  national  service  program,  once  it  is  written  down  and 
defined,  is  able  to  carry  the  weight  of  all  these  hopes.  So,  when  the 
bills  are  written,  the  consensus  in  Congress  breaks  down.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  national  service  cannot  seem  to  agree  on  points  such 
as:  voluntary  vs.  compulsory  participation,  linkage  to  education¬ 
al  or  other  benefits,  relationship  to  military  service,  central  or 
local  administration,  ages  of  participants,  length  and  character  of 
service  activities,  rates  of  pay  or  support  during  and  after  service. 


*  Danzig,  Richard  and  Peter  Szanton,  National  Sen/ice:  What  Would  it 
Mean?,  Lexington  Books,  1986.  This  study  carefully  examines  the  reality 
behind  each  of  the  hopes  described  herein.  A  summary  of  that  analysis  is 
included  in  FCNL's  document  C-922. 


and  whether  the  program  should  be  designed  to  benefit  partici¬ 
pants  rather  than  the  communities  they  serve. 

Outside  of  Congress,  the  questions  tend  to  be  more  fun¬ 
damental.  Religious  advocates  have  protested  strongly  that  the 
government  cannot  presume  to  define  service,  when  true  service 
is  a  free  gift  of  compassion  and  justice  from  one  human  being  to 
another. 

Ethicists  have  pointed  out  the  folly  of  trying  to  teach  the  value 
of  selflessness  by  requiring  a  year  of  service  before  allowing 
young  people  to  get  on  with  the  "real  business"  of  making 
money.  In  the  context  of  a  society  oriented  toward  monetary 
gain,  requiring  public  service  will  be  little  more  than  an  an¬ 
noyance  to  youth  who  are  not  already  drawn  to  such  work. 

Many  question  the  validity  of  organized  service  to  the  nation¬ 
state,  in  the  context  of  a  free  democracy.  Democracies  empha¬ 
size  diversity  and  voluntarism,  while  totalitarian  regimes  regard 
the  nation-state  as  the  supreme  entity  and  require  individuals  to 
work  for  the  glory  of  the  state. 

Finally,  both  within  and  outside  of  Congress,  questions  of 
fairness  have  cut  sharply  through  the  debate.  If  service  is  re¬ 
quired  as  a  way  to  "earn"  educational  benefits,  then  the  service 
is,  in  effect,  a  surtax  or  a  "user  fee"  on  education.  Is  this  society 
ready  to  say  that  access  to  higher  education  is  a  benefit  only  to  the 
student,  and  that  this  benefit  should  be  available  only  to  those 
who  purchase  it — either  with  public  service  or  with  their  families' 
wealth? 

If  national  service  is  a  way  to  meet  human  needs,  do  those  who 
are  "served"  by  the  program  receive  the  care  they  need  and 
deserve  from  an  inexperienced  and  relatively  unskilled  "volun¬ 
teer"?  If  this  nation  cannot  afford  $8  to  $15  billion  for  job  training 
for  unemployed  youth,  is  it  fair  to  expend  that  amount  on  the 
ethereal  and  unproven  goals  of  national  service? 

At  least  four  congressional  hearings  on  national  service  have 
already  occurred.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  Congress  will  approve 
an  expensive,  universal  program,  a  partial  program  might  go 
forward.  For  FCNL's  analysis  of  current  national  service  bills, 
write  to  FCNL  for  G-922. 


GONZALEZ  WANTS  MORE  FUNDS  FOR  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING 


On  March  1,  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  TX,  chair  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Community  Development,  in¬ 
troduced  H.R.  1180,  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1989.  This  omnibus  bill  will  be  the  major  housing  package 
reauthorizing  and  increasing  funds  for  almost  all  the  low-income, 
construction,  rehabilitation,  subsidy,  partnership,  rural  and  pub¬ 
lic  housing  programs  managed  by  HUD  (the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development). 

In  addition  to  extending  the  authorization  of  these  programs, 
the  omnibus  bill  incorporates  specific  parts  of  bills  introduced  by 
other  members  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee: 


•  Gonzalez's  own  National  Housing  Trust  Fund  to  help  finance 
the  mortgages  of  first  time  home  buyers; 

•  the  Community  Housing  Partnership  Act  (Rep.  Kennedy  MA), 
which  promotes  cooperation  among  states,  cities,  and  non-profit 
organizations  to  build  and  maintain  low-income  housing; 

•  various  programs  of  the  Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless 
Americans  Act  (Rep.  Vento  MN  and  Rep.  Saiki  HI)  that  are  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  homelessness,  such  as  rehabilitation  assis¬ 
tance  and  low-income  housing  preservation. 

The  bill  would  be  authorized  at  about  $23  billion  for  FY90, 
which  is  about  $7  billion  more  than  the  current  level  of  $15.4 


(Cont.  on  p.  8) 
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CONGRESS  REACTS  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 


Three  Middle  East  heads  of  state  have 
paid  calls  on  President  Bush  recently — 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  Shamir,  Egyptian 
President  Mubarak,  and  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan.  Diplomacy  and  new  realities 
relating  to  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict 
are  beginning  to  shape  a  peace  process. 
Some  of  the  "new"  realities  are:  (a)  an 
"intifada,"  or  uprising,  now  in  its  17th 
month,  which  has  inflicted  untold  human 
suffering  on  the  occupiers  as  well  as  the 
occupied  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza;  (b) 
an  Israel  governed  by  the  rightist  Likud 
party,  which  rejects  the  principle  that 
control  over  the  occupied  territories 
should  be  exchanged  for  peace  with  Arab 
nations;  and  (c)  a  dialogue  (initiated  in 
December)  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 
There  are  major  challenges  confronting 
both  the  parties  to  the  conflict  and  the 
U.S.,  such  as: 

Israel  must  learn  to  deal  with  the  PLO. 
Israel's  proposal  that  the  peace  process 
begin  with  elections  in  the  occupied  ter¬ 
ritories  could  be  dangerous.  If  Israeli 
leaders  want  elections  in  order  to  set  up  a 
Palestinian  leadership  as  an  alternative  to 
the  PLO,  it  will  backfire.  Only  the  PLO,  as 
the  chosen  representative  of  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  people,  has  the  power  to  seal  an 
agreement. 

Israel  must  embrace  the  "territory  for 
peace"  principle  expressed  in  UN  Resolu¬ 
tion  242.  Negotiations  are  pointless  if 
they  do  not  lead  to  establishment  of  a 
homeland  for  the  Palestinians. 


The  PLO  must  persuade  Israel  that  it  is 
safe  for  Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  ter¬ 
ritories.  Palestinian  rhetoric  about 
reclaiming  all  of  Palestine  is  routine  from 
fringe  elements  of  the  PLO,  but  should 
not  come  from  the  mainstream  "Fatah" 
group  headed  by  Yasser  Arafat. 

The  U.S.  must  cease  expressing  its  op¬ 
position  to  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  Palestinian  state  as  a  potential 
outcome  of  negotiations.  In  hearings,  a 
representative  suggested  to  administra¬ 
tion  witnesses  that  the  U.S.  rejection  of  a 
Palestinian  state  might  be  unwise.  The 
representative  said  that  the  prime 
alternative  to  a  state — a  Palestinian- 
Jordanian  confederation — could  de¬ 
stabilize  Jordan  and  pose  a  threat  to 
Israel. 

In  mid-April,  38  senators  wrote  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Baker  commending  his  op¬ 
position  to  a  Palestinian  state.  They  also 
said  that  UN  recognition  of  the  "state  of 
Palestine"  would  force  the  U.S.  "to  con¬ 
sider  a  range  of  punitive  actions"  against 
the  UN. 

The  Bogeyman:  U.S.  Aid  to  Israel.  Ques¬ 
tions  are  being  raised  on  the  Hill  as  to 
whether  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  is  helping  or 
hindering  the  peace  process.  One  con¬ 
gressional  leader  recently  said  that  if 
progress  toward  peace  is  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  one  must  wonder  whether  "the 
money  is  being  appropriated  out  of 
habit,"  constituting  a  "crutch"  rather 
than  a  "bridge  to  something  more  use¬ 
ful." 


Recently,  the  administration  re¬ 
quested  the  following  in  its  Israeli  aid 
package:  (a)  $1.8  billion  in  military  assis¬ 
tance,  (b)  $1.2  billion  in  cash  for  balance 
of  payments  purposes,  (c)  $150  million 
per  year  in  Israeli  savings  on  debt  service, 
as  a  result  of  allowing  Israel  to  refinance 
^military  debts  with  private  banks  at  lower 
interest  rates,  and  (d)  $210  million  in  sav¬ 
ings  to  Israel  as  a  result  of  U.S.  support 
for  Israeli  SDI-related  research  and  pur¬ 
chases  of  aircraft. 


Some  members  of  Congress  are 
nervous  about  the  administration's  di¬ 
alogue  with  the  PLO.  This  was  evident 
when  the  full  House  recently 
approved  the  Levine  amendment  to 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  The  amendment  would  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  give  Con¬ 
gress  a  "report  card"  on  the  behavior 
of  the  PLO  and  Arab  states  vis-^-vis 
Israel.  To  be  impartial.  Congress 
should  at  least  request  regular  reports 
on  Israel's  human  rights  record  and  its 
conduct  in  the  peace  process.  Action: 
Urge  your  Senators  to  reject  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  of  the  amendment  (spon¬ 
sored  by  Sens.  Mack  and  Lieberman  as 
S.  763)  to  the  State  Department  au¬ 
thorization  bill — UNLESS  the  reports 
cover  Israeli  behavior  as  well. 


ON  SHAKY  GROUND; 

Pitfalls  on  Namibia^  Road  to  Independence 

"For  twenty  years,  South  Africa  has  been  internationally  recognized  as  the  illegal  occupier  of  Namibia.  Now  that 
Namibia  is  beginning  the  transition  to  independence,  South  Africa  has  been  made  the  legal  government  of  Namibia." 

— Reverend  Zephania  Kameeta, 
Vice  Bishop  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  Namibia 

closely  guard  against  undue  influence  by  the  departing  colonial 
power — South  Africa — or  by  any  of  the  internal  political 
powers — such  as  SWAPO,  the  South-West  African  Peoples  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  has  been  fighting  for  Namibian  independence. 

In  reality,  the  United  Nations  is  only  Involved  in  monitoring  the 
transition  process;  it  has  little  power  to  shape  the  direction  that 
process  takes.  Neither  can  the  UN  remain  entirely  impartial;  it  is 
subject  to  pressure  from  powerful  member  states.  In  addition,  as 
noted  above  by  Rev.  Kameeta,  under  the  accord  South  Africa 
continues  to  play  an  enormous  and  inappropriately  influential 
role  in  Namibia. 


In  a  tremendous  step  forward  at  the  end  of  last  year,  Angola, 
Cuba,  and  South  Africa  signed  accords  that  set  in  motion  a  pro¬ 
cess  to  establish  Namibia's  independence.  However,  the  accords 
leave  many  loopholes  which  could  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
truly  independent  new  nation.  This  article  highlights  weak  points 
in  the  transition  that  warrant  the  close  attention  of  Congress  and 
the  administration.  (See  the  Update  section  for  recent  con¬ 
gressional  actions  concerning  peacekeeping  and  UN  funds.) 

In  an  ideal  world,  Namibia's  transition  would  be  guided  by  an 
impartial  outsider,  such  as  the  United  Nations,  which  could 
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Handcuffing  the  Policeman:  Restrictions  on  the  United  Nations. 
The  accords  on  Namibia  provide  for  a  UN  "Special  Representa¬ 
tive"  to  monitor  the  transition  stages.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the 
South  African-appointed  Administrator-General  (AG)  who  re¬ 
tains  authority  to  govern  Namibia.  If  South  Africa — through  the 
AG  or  its  armed  forces — acts  to  bias  the  transition  process,  the 
only  recourse  available  to  the  UN  Special  Representative  is  to 
hold  up  or  call  off  the  entire  transition  process. 

The  UN  is  unlikely  to  invoke  this  limited  power  unless  treaty 
violations  of  immense  proportions  occur.  Key  member  nations, 
such  as  the  U.S.,  would  oppose  additional  costs  caused  by  delay. 
Delaying  the  process  would  also  provide  no  guarantee  of  a  better 
outcome,  and  could  provide  a  pretext  for  South  Africa  to  aban¬ 
don  the  accords  altogether.  In  essence,  the  UN  is  caught  in  a 
classic  paradox:  as  soon  as  it  uses  its  power,  it  loses  it. 

The  UN's  hands  are  further  tied  by  cost-cutting  measures 
which  reduced  the  size  of  its  peacekeeping  force,  the  UN  Transi¬ 
tion  Croup  in  Namibia  (UNTAG),  and  by  the  lack  of  U.S.  and 
other  funds  for  even  that  smaller  force.  This  debate  around 
funding  UNTAG  also  undermines  its  ability  to  act  with  the  full 
authority  of  international  support. 


Tor  taped,  updated  legislative  iiolormatlon,  call 
the  Bd-honr  hotlinet  808/847-4S48 


OUT  BACKS  nr  rOBBIOH  AID.  The  Hotise  ahd  Senate  appro¬ 
priations  committees  will  soon  review  the  FY90  foreign  aid 
hill,  which  contains  both  international  development  aaais- 
tanee  for  programs  that  TCHli  supports  eind  military  and 
security  aid  for  foreign  governments.  Rep.  Obey  WI,  chair 
of  the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on  foreign  op¬ 
erations,  recently  told  several  development  and  religious 
groups  that  he  had  to  cut  back  FY90  foreign  aid  to  meet  the 
Qramm-Rudman  budget  deficit  reduction  target,  altho\igh  he 
had  protected  certain  programs. 

FCNL  h8is  urged  the  appropriations  committees  to  support 
funding  for  effective  development  programs,  such  as  the 

administration’s  $868  million  raguest  for  Africa  and 
Ohey’s  $840  million  reguest  for  International  Op¬ 
erations  and  Programs  The  I0€fP  account  funds 

UR.  voliintary  contributions  to  the  UN,  including  grassroots 
programs  for  small  farmers  and  women.  FCNL  also  proposes 
that  further  funding  of  the  World  Bank  be  made  con¬ 
tingent  on  its  demonstrated  commitment  to  debt  relief, 
alleviation  of  poverty,  and  socially  Just  growth. 

AOTZOH:  Write  your  members  of  Congress  and  tell  them  that 

any  further  outs  in  foreign  aid  should  come  out  of  for¬ 
eign  military  and  security  aid,  especiedly  security  aid  to 
those  governments  with  a  record  of  hximan  rights  abuses.  Urge 
them  to  protect  the  development  progreuns  described  above. 


Foxes  in  the  Henhouse:  South  Africa  as  Guardian  of  Fair  Elections. 
The  powers  granted  by  the  accords  to  the  pre-existing  South 
African  government  in  Namibia  include  everything  from  running 
the  national  election  and  overseeing  the  writing  of  a  constitution 
to  using  the  existing  police  force  (which  is  controlled  by  the 
South  African  army)  to  maintain  law  and  order.  Sources  inside 
Namibia  report  that  abuses  of  these  wide-ranging  powers  are 
already  apparent.  In  regard  to  elections  in  Namibia,  South  Africa 
has  a  previous  record  of  using  a  severely  biased  registration 
system  and  a  ballot  numbering  system  that  could  be  used  to  trace 
individual  voters. 

Nudging  Reality  Toward  the  Ideal:  What  We  Can  Do.  Only  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion  can  restrain  South  Africa  from  abusing 
its  undue  powers. 

ACTION:  Ask  your  members  of  Congress  to  provide  full,  im¬ 
mediate  funding  to  the  peacekeeping  force,  and  to  urge  the  U.S. 
ambassador  to  work  within  the  UN  to  investigate  and  correct  any 
treaty  violations  or  violations  of  free  and  fair  electoral  process  in 
Namibia. 


BU8KTI  DBnWBB  BUDOBT.  On  April  S5,  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Richard  Chen^,  testlQrlnS  before  the  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee,  outlined  the  Bush  administration’s  mod¬ 
ifications  of  President  Reagan’s  FY90/91  Pentagon  budget  pro¬ 
posal.  Cheney’s  recommendations  included: 

•  Shift  50  MX  mlMlles  to  rail-garrison  basing  mode  at  a  cost 
of  $1.2  billion  in  FY90  and  $2.1  billion  in  FY91. 

•  Continue  development  of  the  mobile  Mldgetman  mlMlle 
by  adding  $  100  million  to  the  FY89  budget,  and  spending  $  100 
million  in  FY90  and  $200  million  in  FYOl. 

•  Postpone  production  of  the  ’’Stealth**  B-8  bomber  for  a 
year,  shaving  about  $1  billion  off  an  estimated  $5  blUlon 
budget  in  FY90  (funding  levels  for  the  “Stealth”  programs  are 
classified). 

e  Reduce  President  Reagan’s  requested  increase  in  funding  for 
’Wtar  Wars**  by  $1  billion,  leaving  a  total  of  $4.9  blUlon  in 
FY90.  This  is  still  a  22%  Increase  over  the  $4.0  billion 
appropriated  for  SDI  in  FY'89. 

He  also  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  active  duty  troops 
by  17R00  people  over  the  next  two  years. 

Other  major  weapons  programs  were  untouched  by  the 
Cheney  proposals,  including: 

e  Binary  ehemioal  weapons  production  at  $54  million  in 
FY90  and  $141  mlUion  in  FY91. 

e  Trident  submarines,  one  per  yeax,  at  a  cost  of  $1.3  billion 
each,  along  with  Trident  ZI  miasilea,  $3.8  bilhon,  for  a  total 
of  115  missiles  in  FY90/91. 

e  $1.3  billion  for  procurement  of 800  Tomahawk  emlse  mis- 
silea  during  the  next  two  years. 

e  Funding  for  Anti-Satellite  CASAT)  development  and  test¬ 
ing  at  $196  minion  in  FY'90  6uid  $235  million  in  FY91. 
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THB  U.S.  PLAV  TO  BBDUCE  TKIBD  WOBLD  DEBT.  On 

March  10, 1989,  Treasury  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady  unveiled  a 
new  Bush  administration  strategy  for  dealing  with  the  debt 
crisis.  The  plan  would  encourage  private  hanks  to  reduce  both 
principal  and  interest  on  outstanding  Third  World  debt  in 
exchange  for  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMP)  guarantees  on  the  remaining  debt.  New  lending  would 
also  be  encouraged.  Only  those  countries  willing  to  undertake 
economic  reforms  would  qualify  for  this  plan. 

ACTION.  Write  to  Secretary  Nicholas  Brady.  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  Washington,  DC  20220,  and  send  copies  to  your 
representative  and  senators.  Raise  such  questions  as:  Why 
should  taxpayer  dollars  guEirantee  repayments  to  private 
banks  which  have  profited  mightily  from  their  Third  World 
portfolios?  Why  does  the  plan  entail  more  lending  for  coim- 
tries  already  overwhelmed  by  debt?  How  will  debt  reduction 
help  the  poor?  Can  economic  reform  (or  austerity)  programs 
be  redesigned  so  that  thqy  HELP  the  poor? 

UNITED  NATIONS.  Despite  Bush’s  support  for  full,  im- 
fettered  UN  funding,  damaging  restrictions  on  funds  to  the 
United  Nations  and  UN  peacekeeping  were  passed  by  the 
House  as  part  of  the  State  Department  authorization  bill. 
These  restrictions,  similar  to  the  Kassebaxim-Solomon  amend¬ 
ment  that  Just  expired,  require  the  U.S.  to  wlthold  20%  of  UN 
dues  until  the  President  certifies  that  progress  continues  on 
UN  administrative  reforms.  In  addition,  money  for  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  Namibia  is  held  hostage  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  Cuban  troops  from  Angola.  Ask  your  senators  to 
vote  against  any  similar  amendments  which  might  he 
offered  when  the  Senate  considers  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  authorisation  hill.  Ask  them  to  urge  memhers  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  reject  such  damag¬ 
ing  provisions  when  the  Senate  and  House  confer  on  the 
final  law. 


MILITARY  RASE  CLOSINGS.  On  April  18,  the  House  I 
approved  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Base  I 
Realignment  and  Closure,  by  rejecting,  43-381,  a  resolution  to  I 

disapprove  the  Commission’s  report.  The  Commission’s  sxig-  I 
gestions  include  fUU  or  partial  closing  of  9 1  domestic  mlUtajy  ! 

bases,  saving  taxpayers  an  estimated  1693.6  minion  a  year.  | 
For  backgroimd  on  this  issue,  see  the  December  1988  Newa- 
letter. 


PALAU.  On  March  8,  Rep.  de  Lugo  VI  introduced  H.  J.  Rea. 
178,  which  would  give  congressional  approval  to  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  Compact  of  Fr'ee  Association  with  Palau, 
conditional  on  approval  of  the  Compact  by  Palauan  voters. 
This  bill  reflects  a  compromise  between  the  House  and  Senate 
which  was  worked  out  in  the  closing  minutes  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress. 


(Cont.  from  p.  5) 

billion.  However,  the  authorizing  figure  would  jump  to  more  than 
$32  billion  in  FY91  to  pay  for  the  refinancing  of  thousands  of 
Section  8  contracts  and  certificates  that  will  be  expiring  (see 
February  FCNL  Newsletter,  p.  6,  "Not  Enough  Places  to  Call 
Home"). 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  encourage  your  representative  to  sup¬ 
port  H.R.  1180,  especially  those  provisions  of  the  bill  that  increase 
the  iow-income  housing  stock.  Although  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  helping  moderate-income  first  time  home  buyers, 
FCNL  and  other  religious  groups  are  urging  that  more  attention 
be  focused  on  making  decent,  affordable  housing  available  to 
low-income  people  and  those  that  have  no  shelter  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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